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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Submitted herewith is a report on a trip which I undertook in the 
autumn of 1957 as chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
The trip covered all of the 14 countries which, with the United States, 
comprise the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Its purpose was 
to study firsthand how NATO is actually working and what, if any- 
thing, can or should be done to make it work better. This report 
contains the results of that study. The report is confined to my gen- 
eral impressions of NATO rather than to discussions of individual 
countries. 

I was accompanied by Mr. Pat M. Holt of the staff of the committee 
and by Lt. Col. J. S. Kimmitt, United States Army, who served as 
escort officer, and I take this opportunity to express publicly my sincere 
gratitude and high appreciation of the great help they were to me on 
the trip. The itinerary and the expenses of the trip are detailed in 
appendixes. At each stop on the trip, I made it a point to talk with 
the leaders of the government, with American representatives, and 
with as many qualified nonofficial observers as a crowded schedule of 
interviews woud permit. 

I want to take this means of publicly expressing to the many officials 
and employees of the United States Government, of foreign govern- 
ments, and of commercial airlines my high appreciation of their unfail- 
ing courtesy and helpfulness. In addition, many private citizens of 
both American and foreign nationality have generously contributed 
their time and ideas. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THEODORE Francis GREEN, Chairman. 

JANUARY 25, 1958. 
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NATO—Autumn 1957 


I. InrRopucTION 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is strong, effective, and 
durable, but it should and could be strengthened even further and 
its other 14 members are looking to the United States for leadership 
in accomplishing this. 

This is the principal conclusion to emerge from a 2-month trip in 
the autumn of 1957 to all of the NATO countries. I engaged in 
frank discussions with American representatives abroad, with prime 
ministers, foreign ministers, defense ministers, and other government 
officials, with opposition political leaders, with private citizens, with 
members of the NATO Secretariat, and with both national and inter- 
national military commanders. 

The main findings and conclusions, which are elaborated upon else- 
where in this report, may be summarized as follows: 

1. NATO is strongly supported by the governments, and in most 
eases by the non-Communist opposition leaders, of the member 
countries. Differences of view within NATO governments or be- 
tween those governments and the United States have been exag- 
gerated and in some instances distorted. Those differences relate 
not so much to the fact—or even to the necessity—of NATO’s exist- 
ence as to the policies which NATO should pursue. On the central 
point of NATO as an indispensable instrument of western survival, 
there is widespread and gratifying agreement. 

2. In devising ways and means of strengthening NATO, the leader- 
ship of the United States is awaited to a degree which is at once both 
astonishing and sobering, both flattering and humbling. Few Amer- 
icans seem fully to realize the awful responsibility their country carries 
in the world today. 

3. Despite their professions of faith in the concept of NATO, the 
member governments, including the United States, have not yet called 
upon their people to make the effort necessary to give NATO the kind 
of military protection all agree it should have. 

4. There is a considerable degree of wishful thinking that the intro- 
duction of new weapons will enable governments to cut defense costs, 
or to shorten the period of compulsory military service, or to do both. 
All the evidence, however, points strongly to the conclusion that new 
weapons are going to make defense more expensive, not less; and that 
their complexity will require longer training periods, not shorter ones. 

5. The nonmilitary aspects of NATO should be given greater 
emphasis, but not at the expense of obscuring the fact that NATO is 
primarily a military alliance. It should also be recognized that there 
is not any formula whereby NATO. can be transformed overnight. 

6. The North Atlantic Council can be a useful forum for greater 
political consultation, but it is unrealistic and even undesirable to 
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expect it to develop a common NATO foreign policy. What should 
be sought instead is a greater coordination of the foreign policies of 
NATO members, or at the very least a thorough exchang? of views, 
so that members acquire a greater understanding of each other’s 
problems, and so that no member feels it is being left out of decisions 
which affect it. 

7. As one means of strengthening NATO’s political position, con- 
sideration should be given to the suggestion which was made to me in 
Europe of creating a kind of advisory policy planning staff in the 
NATO Secretariat. It would be the function of this staff to anticipate 
various kinds of international situations and to suggest various NATO 
reactions to them. 

8. The North Atlantic Council can hardly ignore problems of indi- 
vidual NATO countries which affect all of NATO—as, for example, the 
Algerian and Cyprus questions. The Council’s approach to problems 
of this nature, however, should be a pragmatic one. It is interested 
in solutions, and if it seems that solutions can best be found through 
one ort channel, then that is the channel which preferably should 

e used. 

9. As a general rule, the Council should leave economic affairs to 
the multitude of economic organizations already in being, principally 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. On the other 
hand, the Council should not hesitate to deal with economic questions 
which have political overtones—as, for example, restrictive trade 

olicies of members or, more specifically, the economic difficulties of 
individual members, such as Iceland, France, and Turkey. 

10. Proposals for a NATO assistance program for underdeveloped 
countries seem less desirable than leaving such a program to indi- 
vidual NATO countries, with provision for coordination. 

11. The progress which has been made toward European unity is 
quiet and steady, although sensational in its cumulative results. It 
has properly been the policy of the United States to encourage this 
progress. The United States must now, however, give consideration 
to the kind of relationships it wants to work out with the European 
Common Market, with Euratom, and with the prospective free trade 
area. In this connection, a liberal United States trade policy seems 
now even more desirable than before. 

12. As nuclear weapons are further refined, the distinction between 
nuclear and conventional weapons becomes of ever less significance. 
For example, the United States and the United Kingdom cannot 
forever insist upon a NATO defense scheme in which some troops 
have first-class weapons and others have second-class weapons. The 
NATO nuclear stockpile will take care of this problem for the time 
being, but not indefinitely. 

13. NATO badly needs to pool its existing scientific talent and to 
undertake development of new talent. The agreements to this end 
reached at the last December heads of governments meeting are to be 
welcomed and should be carried into effect vigorously. 


II. BackGrounD 


The negotiations which led to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (for text, see appendix, p. 21) were undertaken in the summer of 
1948 following passage of Senate Resolution 239 of the 80th Congress, 
the so-called Vandenberg resolution. This resolution expressed the 
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sense of the Senate that the United States should pursue, among other 
things, the— 

* * * progressive development of regional and other collective arrangements for 
individual and collective self-defense in accordance with the purposes, principles, 
and provisions of the [United Nations] Charter. 

Besides the United States, the original parties to the negotiations 
were Belgium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and 
the United Kingdom. The European members of this group were 
already parties to the Brussels Treaty of March 1948 which bound 
them together in a collective defense arrangement. It was in part to 
strengthen the Brussels Treaty that negotiations were undertaken for 
the proposed North Atlantic Treaty. 

The latter treaty was signed in Washington, April 4, 1949, by the 
seven countries listed above plus Iceland, Norway, Denmark, Portugal, 
and Italy. In 1952, Greece and Turkey were added, and in 1955 the 
Federal Republic of Germany became a member. 

The treaty contains 14 articles, of which 2 are of particular im- 
portance. The heart of the treaty is article 5 in which— 


the parties agree that an armed attack against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack against them all * * * 


Article 2 provides: 


The parties will contribute toward the further development of peaceful and 
friendly international relations by strengthening their free institutions, by bringing 
about a better understanding of the principles upon which these institutions are 
founded, and by promoting conditions of stability and well-being. They will 
seek to eliminate conflict in their international economic policies and will en- 
courage economic collaboration between any or all of them. 

Since 1949, a considerable organizational structure has been erected 
to carry out these military, political, and economic aspects of the 
treaty. 

The highest body in NATO is the North Atlantic Council, which 
was established by article 9 “to consider matters concerning the 
implementation of this Treaty.”” The Council has its headquarters 
in the Palais de Chaillot in Paris. Each member country is represented 
by an ambassador, although meetings are held at least twice a year at 
the ministerial level or sometimes—as was the case in December 1957— 
at the heads of governments level. The permanent representatives 
meet at least once a week and usually more frequently. The Council 
has military, political, and economic committees. At the December 
1957 heads of governments meetings it was decided to add a science 
committee. 

An international staff is headed by the Secretary General who, since 
May 1957, has been the distinguished former Belgian Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister, M. Paul-Henri Spaak. 

On the military side, NATO has an elaborate command structure 
headed by the Military Committee which is composed of the Chiefs 
of Staff of the NATO countries. The Standing Group, consisting of 
representatives of the British, French, and American Chiefs 
of Staff, meets in continuous session in Washington. It receives 
guidance from the Military Committee and in turn is responsible: for 
general strategic direction of NATO military plans. 

Under these bodies, NATO has two major military commands: 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe (SHAPE) in Paris 
which is currently headed by Gen. Lauris Norstad of the United 
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States Air Force and which is responsible for the defense of NATO 
Europe and the Mediterranean, and Supreme Allied Commander 
Atlantic (SACLANT) in Norfolk, U. S. A., which is headed by Adm. 
Jerauld Wright, United States Navy, and is responsible for the defense 
of the North Atlantic Ocean area. Each of these headquarters has a 
number of subordinate commands. 

The organizational structure of NATO seems adequate to allow 
the alliance to become almost anything its members want to make of 
it. The question before its members is: What do they want to make 
of it? What, in other words, do they conceive their own roles in 
NATO, and also NATO’s role in the world, to be? 

NATO was brought into being with the principal objective of pro- 
viding for the defense of Western Europe. It was, and is, primarily 
a military alliance. Yet it also is, and must be, something more than 
that if it is to fulfill even its basic military function in a satisfactory 
manner. 

The problems and proper functions of NATO will be discussed more 
fully below in their military, political, and economic aspects. Yet, 
in One sense, these aspects cannot be separated; because, taken to- 
gether, they form an integrated whole. 

Generally speaking, most of the members of NATO have common 
social and cultural values. To the degree that NATO can be used as 
an instrument to promote a sense of unity of purpose, it will also 
induce a greater willingness to make the sacrifices which are called for 
by the military effort. And to the degree that NATO can be used as 
an instrument of greater economic cooperation, it will also create a 
greater ability to support the necessary military effort. 

NATO has been on the right track. There is no need to make it 
into something different. However, there is need to reemphasize the 
continuing validity of its original objectives. What is needed is not 
something different, but more of the same. 


Ill. Minrrary Aspects 


NATO is a defensive alliance, and it therefore has a defensive mili- 
at strategy. This strategy is designed both to deter an attack 
and also to resist it if it comes. 

The deterrent is primarily the nuclear retaliatory capacity of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. This capacity is absolute; 
it is not relative to Soviet capabilities unless one assumes that the 
Soviets are able to wipe out simultaneously all bases from which 
retaliatory attacks could be launched. In theory, such a Soviet 
capability is possible. In fact, it is extremely unlikely. 

Nuclear retaliation, however, is only a part of NATO strategy. 
An equally important part is based on the so-called shield forces. 
These are the ground forces and the tactical air and naval forces de- 
ployed along the NATO frontiers from Norway to Turkey. 

These forces perform an extremely valuable function, the importance 
of which increases as Soviet nuclear capabilities increase. This 
function is to force the Soviet Union to be the one to make the decision 
as to whether or not the world shall suffer a nuclear war, 

In the absence of the shield forces, the Soviet Union could launch 
probing or nibbling attacks which could not be contained or resisted 

y the NATO forces actually on the spot of the attacks. The only 
NATO alternatives, then, would be either to accept these local Soviet 
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successes or to launch a nuclear war,, To choose the first alternative 
would result in our eventual defeat on the installment plan. To choose 
the second would be to precipitate what we are trying to avoid. 

The shield forces put the decision on the Soviets instead of on 
NATO. The stronger the shield, the greater the force that must be 
brought against it, and the less we are confronted with the decision 
whether or not to use the Strategic Air Command to contain an attack 
in battalion strength. 

After 8 years of planning, and of establishing an elaborate system 
of military headquarters, and of fixing force goals and then of scalin 
them down, the NATO shield forces are not yet up to the cen 
strength. They are, in fact, dangerously below it. 

This is attributable to a complex set of factors, but most of them 
are based on a political reluctance to face the economic implications 
of adequate defense. This has been as apparent in the United States 
as in any other NATO country. 

Generally speaking, the NATO area is enjoying an extraordinarily 
high degree of prosperity. Even the poor countries, such as Greece 
are less poor than they were a few years ago. And in northern and 
western Europe one of the most striking things to a visitor is the 
evidence of physical well-being on every hand. 

Yet in this situation country after country, including the United 
States, has, within the last year, reduced its defense budget, or cut 
back its forces, or reduced the term of compulsory military service, 
or postponed programs of modernization. When this is done in one 
country, it tends to set off a chain reaction in other countries. Time 
and again, government leaders with whom I talked mentioned the 
great political pressure they were under to cut back, or at least not 
to expand, defense programs. In almost every instance, the reason 
given has been not strategic but budgetary. 

This budgetary reason is unconvincing when laid beside the eco- 
nomic statistics of increasing national income and increasing capacity 
to pay for defense. The conclusion suggests itself that too many 
NATO peoples—at least in the opinions of their governments—hold 
comfort and a high standard of living as more important than self- 
defense. It is true that there is widespread public reluctance to 
accept the greater burdens which would be entailed by higher defense 
expenditures. Yet governments themselves must take a portion of 
the responsibility. Although governments in democratic countries 
must be responsive to public opinion in order to remain in power, the 
fact is that public opinion is not entirely self-generated, but may be led. 
Too many NATO governments have not been as vigorous and coura- 
geous as they might and should have been in supplying the right kind 
of leadership. ‘Too often, in the United Siates as well as in Europe, 
a finance minister has achieved a balanced budget at the expense of a 
defense minister’s plans. 

This budgetary pressure has combined with the development of 
increasingly complicated, powerful, and expensive weapons, both 
strategic and tactical, to produce a aah searching for ways to 
become stronger and to save money at the same time, Unfortu- 
nately this seems to be chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. 

On the basis of my conversations in all the NATO capitals, it 
appears that some of the NATO governments have succumbed to the 
self-delusion that modern weapons will enable them to reduce the 
number of men in their armed forces and also to reduce their defense 
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budgets. Now, it may be true that with more powerful weapons one 
needs fewer men, though the complexity of the weapons is such that 
this has yet to be demonstrated. What has been demonstrated, how- 
ever, is that modern weapons cost more, not less. Training in their 
use requires more time, not less. It is, therefore, nonsense to hope 
that modern weapons will either reduce total defense costs or make 
possible a reduction in terms of compulsory military service. 

NATO in general might as well face the fact that its defense effort 
in the next few years is going to cost more, not less. And the United 
States in particular might as well face the fact that its military 
assistance program to NATO countries is going to cost more, not less. 
It is idle prattle to argue that we cannot afford it. We cannot afford 
not to do it. At what price is national independence or human 
survival to be set? 

Once it has been recognized that modern weapons are not a short 
cut to economy, it should also be recognized that they do require 
some adjustments in NATO concepts. Although the North Atlantic 
Treaty is entirely mutual in its terms, it was originally regarded as 
a device for extending the protection of United States power to 
Western Europe. In 1949 and 1950, Soviet power could not reach 
North America; it could be brought into play against NATO only 
in Europe. Technological progress has outmoded this concept. 
The United States and Canada and Iceland are now becoming as 
subject to Soviet attack as are the NATO countries of Europe. 

It is, therefore, becoming increasingly desirable to think of NATO 
as an instrument for the protection of the NATO area as a whole 
and not simply for the defense of Western Europe. This is par- 
ticularly true so far as northern Canada, which is the first line of 
defense of North America, is concerned. Canada and the United 
States, bilaterally, have already established a Joint Air Defense 
Command in recognition of the fact that the air defense of North 
America can best be handled in a unified fashion. It might be worth 
while if at least token contingents of Europeans could be sent to man 
a part of the distant early warning radar line in northern Canada. 
This would emphasize the concept of an integrated defense for the 
whole NATO area. From a technical point of view, it would also 
seem desirable to extend the distant early warning line from Canada 
across the northern Atlantic, through Greenland and Iceland, to link 
up with the NATO line in northern Norway. 

A second conceptual adjustment required by modern weapons has 
to do with the elimination of the distinction between nuclear and con- 
ventional weapons. As more and more varieties of missiles and tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons are developed, these weapons tend themselves to 
become conventional. The further this trend goes, the more unrealis- 
tic it makes the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act prohibiting the 
furnishing of nuclear weapons even to our allies. 

There is both a military and a political issue involved here. The 
military issue is whether NATO forces shall be made as effective as 
possible or whether they shall increasingly rely on obsolescent weapons. 
The political issue is summed up by a remark which I heard several 
times from European statesmen: “There can be no second-class 
members of NATO.” 

For the time being, both issues can be met by adoption of the Amer- 
ican proposals at the meeting of the heads of governments to establish 
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a NATO nuclear stockpile. It should be recognized, however, that 
this is only a stopgap solution. 

Although the proposal for intermediate range ballistic missile bases 
in Europe is related to this problem, it is only a part of it. There is 
some reluctance in some quarters to accept these bases, but this has 
been exaggerated and misconstrued in the United States. This reluc- 
tance does exist, as does reluctance to accept nuclear weapons; but I 
found it to be counterbalanced by willingness, or even eagerness, to 
have such weapons. 

In its early days, NATO adopted the doctrine of balanced collective 
forces. Under this concept, each NATO nation is supposed to furnish 
those forces which it can furnish best. One country, for example, 
might concentrate on minesweeping naval forces, another on tactical 
air forces, another on ground forces, and so forth. This is the only 
economical and efficient way to provide adequate forces; yet the 
progress in implementation of this doctrine has been disappointing. 
It deserves new emphasis not only from the military planners but 
especially from the ministerial policymakers. 

Along with renewed and intensified efforts to build up its shield 
forces, NATO should also give more attention to its infrastructure 
program and particularly to communications. Infrastructure—that is, 
the provision of supporting facilities for military operations, such as 
airfields, roads, ports, pipelines, and communications—has improved 
markedly. But there remain two weak spots. One is a really adequate 
radar system, which is still some time from completion. The other 
is military communication facilities, which—although they have 
improved greatly in western and northern Europe since 1949—are 
still inadequate in Greece and Turkey. The completion of the com- 
munications networks in Turkey involves work which NATO tradi- 
tionally does not carry out under its infrastructure program but leaves 
instead to the local governments. The Turkish Government is in a 
financial crisis which precludes it from completing these facilities. 
In view of the special circumstances and the special importance of 
Turkey as the eastern anchor of NATO and the western anchor of 
the Baghdad Pact, this is something which should be done regardless 
of who pays for it. It could appropriately be done with United States 
military assistance funds. 

One interesting suggestion which I heard in Europe was that the 
infrastructure financing arrangement should be applied also to troo 
support costs. Under this concept, each member of NATO would 
pay an agreed percentage into a joint fund which would in turn be 
used, under NATO control, to equip and maintain military forces. 
The forces could be either national units in excess of a country’s 
ability to maintain or international units composed of volunteers. 

In the first instance, to take an example, some NATO countries, 
such as Italy and Greece, have available more military manpower 
than they have funds to support. With a joint fund similar to that 
used for infrastructure, NATO could agree to pay the costs of a 
given number of troop units in these countries. 

In the second instance, units of volunteers from all NATO coun- 
tries, and perhaps others as well, might be organized, trained, and 


equipped under NATO common financing and under direct NATO 
command. 
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There would, of course, be great practical problems involved in 
working out the details of such an arrangement, and more would 
probably be lost than gained if contributions to such a joint fund 
were offset by reductions in national defense budgets. But such an 
arrangement, if it proved workable, would certainly tend to bind the 
NATO nations closer together and would emphasize the integration 
of NATO defense efforts. 

This idea is an indication of the kind of original, imaginative think- 
ing going on in many European foreign offices. It is worthy of 
further exploration and consideration. The times we live in are 
different from any heretofore. We must be ready to change our 
thinking accordingly. 


TV. PourricaLt Aspects 


The organization of NATO was in itself no mean political achieve- 
ment. 

It is easy to forget that the North Atlantic Treaty contains the ulti- 
mate in military commitments and that approval of the treaty repre- 
sented a very considerable break with historic traditions for many— 
perhaps most—of the NATO countries, including the United States. 
These traditions found expression in feelings of isolationism, neutral- 
ism, antimilitarism, pacifism, all of which are manifestations of the 
same basic point of view. 

For many of the Europeans who hold this point of view, the military 
commitments of the treaty were made more palatable by the inclusion 
of the provisions in article 2 relating to political and economic coopera- 
tion. Greater implementation of this article would tend to strengthen 
the support of NATO among this group of people. It would also tend 
to reassure Europe generally that the United States is firmly com- 
mitted to international cooperation and to a policy of collective secur- 
ity. Some Americans spend so much time worrying about the stead- 
fastness of Europeans in this regard that they forget that many Euro- 
peans have the same lingering doubts on the same score about us. 
More than once I was asked at a press conference, ‘Is isolationism 
really dead in the United States?” 

NATO’s military functions require the most intimate cooperation; 
this kind of cooperation cannot be attained in the military field unless 
it is based on a powerful sense of political unity. There is abundant 
evidence that this sense of unity has been attained in large measure 
in respect to the relations of NATO countries with the Soviet bloc. 
In the summer of 1957, for example, the 15 NATO countries all agreed 
on the disarmament proposals laid before the Soviet Union in the 
U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee by the United States, Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and France. A further example is found in the 
reaction to the threats of destruction which the Soviet Union, in 
pursuance of its objective of breaking up NATO, has directed at 
various members of the alliance from time to time in the last several 
years. The replies to these threats have been prompt and vigorous 
reaffirmations of NATO solidarity. Using another tactic, Com- 
munist Party Secretary Khrushchev last October sent letters 
to the Socialist parties of western and northern Europe suggest- 
ing ‘‘socialist” collaboration in reducing tensions in the Middle 
East. Again, the replies were uniformly negative. This kind of 
NATO unity vis-a-vis the Soviet Union is an accomplished fact in 
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which all concerned can take satisfaction, but it requires constant 
attention and nourishment. 

NATO’s own role depends upon one’s concept of the proper func- 
tions and responsibilities of the alliance. In the narrowest view, 
NATO should stick to its task of providing for the defense of the 
NATO area which is carefully and precisely defined in article 6 of the 
treaty. In the broadest view, the members of NATO should agree 
on a common foreign policy, not only toward the Middle East but aiso 
toward all other parts of the world, so that instead of an American or 
a British or a Norwegian policy, there would simply be a NATO 

olicy. 

7 Bach of these concepts is unrealistic. The first has been outmoded 
by events. It will be recalled that when the United States signed the 
North Atlantic Treaty in 1949, it did so in the belief that this country 
could not be defended from within its own boundaries and that the 
Sovietization of Western Europe would seriously jeopardize our own 
security. There is now at least a serious question as to whether 
NATO as a whole can be defended from within its own boundaries. 
There is no question at all but that the Sovietization of the Middle 
East would gravely jeopardize all of NATO. From this it follows 
that NATO would indeed be living in an ostrich’s paradise if it buried 
its head in the defenses of Western Europe and North America. It 
does not follow, however, that NATO need go to the other extreme of 
attempting to formulate a single NATO policy to replace the 15 
policies of its members. Such an attempt would be doomed to failure 
because, although the basic political interests in the Middle East of 
all NATO members are the same—i. e.; stability in a democratic 
framework—nevertheless the economic interests, the historical expe- 
rience, the political associations, and the general responsibilities and 
prestige of the members in that area are too diverse to permit agree- 
ment on an effective common policy. Even if these impediments did 
not exist, the desirability of adoptmg a monolithic bloclike approach 
to the Middle East would be questionable. 

Coordination of foreign policies offers more possibilities than 
attempts to agree on a common foreign policy. In order for the 
members of NATO with the most extensive interests in the Middle 
East to coordinate their own policies in the area, it is not necessary 
for all 15 members to agree to the last detail of a common policy. 
It would be sufficient to reach agreement on their general approach 
to the area. For the sake primarily of NATO unity and of reaching 
as broad a consensus as possible this coordination should normally 
take place through the mechanism of the North Atlantic Council. 

The lines that these coordinated policies should take are beyond the 
scope of this report, but there can be no doubt that there should be 
franker and more frequent discussion of the problems in the North 
Atlantic Council. Few, if any, members of NATO are wholly satis- 
fied with the extent to which this has been done. Among some of 
the smaller countries, there is a nagging fear that some of the bigger 
ones may take some action, inadvertently or otherwise, in the Middle 
Hast or elsewhere which will inevitably involve NATO without its 
other members having anything to say about it. I found some 
lingering resentment of the British-French action im Suez in 1956, 
One prime minister said, ‘‘We were surprised—more than surprised— 
that we were not consulted about it.”” In another country, an official 
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was more blunt. ‘Don’t you dare do anything drastic in the Middle 
East without consulting us first,’’ he said. 

Among some of the middle-sized or larger countries, there is a suspi- 
cion in some quarters that the United States, either singly or in com- 
pany with the United Kingdom, is plotting to dominate NATO or to 
commit it in a way to further American or Anglo-American interests 
instead of the interests of NATO as a whole. I remember a press 
conference in which I was asked, “How long is Anglo-American 
domination of NATO going to continue?” 

This sort of suspicion is attributable not so much to a lack of confi- 
dence in the United States as to the lack of clearly understood Ameri- 
can policies or of clarity in the policies themselves. Closer and more 
frequent consultation would do much to dispel these fears and sus- 
picions. 

There is a distinction to be drawn between consultation with a view 
to agreeing on a common policy and consultation simply in the sense 
of talking things over and keeping each other informed. If the latter 
process results in a consensus, so much the better. But even if it 
does not, it will at least increase mutual understanding of the national 
interests, policies, and problems involved. This may very well also 
resuJt in greater international support for those policies, even if it does 
not result in unanimous NATO-wide agreement on them. 

There are, of course, occasions when time does not permit detailed, 
advance consultation, if indeed it permits any at all. In these cases, 
the factors involved should be laid before the North Atlantic Council 
at the earliest opportunity. 

On the other hand, the Council obviously cannot become a clearing- 
house for the correspondence and memoranda of 15 foreign offices. 
Besides the other objections to such a procedure, it would so over- 
burden the Council that no time would be left for the Council’s main 
task. As President Eisenhower put it in Paris, the rule of reason 
should apply. Or, as one group of more than usually perceptive 
foreign office officials put it in a conference with me, the pragmatic 
approach should be adopted—that is, if it seems that consultation 
will help solve a problem, then consult; if it does not seem so, then do 
not consult. 

One suggestion which seems worth pursuing is for the creation of 
a kind of policy planning mechanism within NATO. The function 
of this group would be to consider and to make suggestions as to how 
the West should react in the event of given contingencies. The 
group would have to be centered in the NATO Secretariat, but it 
should make the widest possible use of the thinking of public officials 
and private citizens throughout the NATO area. 

The idea behind this suggestion is that the West has too often 
been taken by surprise and has not reacted either so promptly, so 
vigorously, or so wisely as would be desirable. Examples cited are 
the change in government in Poland in October 1956, the Hungarian 
revolution in October-November 1956, and Soviet penetration of the 
Middle East. It is argued that western policy in the future would 
be more soundly based if a group of western wise men made advance 
suggestions as to what the western reaction should be in a series of 
given contingencies. 

These suggestions would not, of course, be binding on any member 
of NATO; they would simply be available for the guidance of all and 
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for such use as any member wanted to make of them. At the very 
least, it seems that it might be helpful to all members to have the 
benefit of this kind of thinking. In its most elaborate terms, this 
kind of political advance planning might develop into a sort of NATO 
board of political strategy, corresponding tothe military planning 
done by the NATO Military Committee. 

There is also a widespread desire in NATO for further collaboration 
in cultural and educational, particularly scientific, matters. This 
desire has been greatly intensified by the Soviet announcements 
regarding intercontinental ballistic missiles and by the launching of 
the Soviet sputniks. Over and over again I heard the statement that 
NATO can no longer afford duplication in scientific research; that it is 
unpardonable waste for two or more NATO countries to proceed along 
the same lines without sharing their results with each other. 

The NATO area as a whole is blessed with a large accumulation of 
talented scientific manpower and of facilities for scientific research and 
technological development. It is to the interest of all NATO countries 
to make the most efficient use of these resources, and this can be done 
only by pooling them. At the same time, it would be desirable to take 
steps, under NATO sponsorship, to increase these resources, particu- 
larly the number of scientists and technicians. The proposals in this 
respect by the NATO Parliamentary Conference and the agreements 
reached at the heads of governments meeting are welcome steps forward. 

Two already well-established efforts at scientific pooling are worthy 
of mention. One is the SHAPE Air Defense Technical Center at 
The Hague where scientists from 10 NATO countries are doing highly 
classified work on problems assigned to them by SHAPE. The other 
is found in the European offices for research and development main- 
tained by the United States Armed Forces. The Air Force has such 
an Office in Brussels, the Army in Frankfort, and the Navy in London. 
These are purely American enterprises working with European 
scientists. 

It would, however, be a misdirection of emphasis to put all of 
NATO’s educational effort into the natural sciences. NATO is an 
alliance for the defense of western civilization, and it is appropriate 
for NATO to concern itself, not only with the military aspects of 
that defense, but also with positive steps to preserve and promote 
western civilization. Widespread study of the humanities is at least 
as Important in this respect as is the development of nuclear physicists. 


V. Economic Asprcts 


Although the North Atlantic Council has a Committee of Economic 
Advisers, NATO, as such, does not have a great deal to do with 
economics. Other organizations including NATO countries in their 
membership, however, have a very great deal to do with economics. 
Indeed, it is in the economic field that the most far-reaching and 
exciting developments toward real European unity are taking place. 

In the last 8 years, there has been a great increase in the number 
of European economic organizations. The most important are the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and its 
two operating agencies, the European Payments Union (EPU) and 
the European Productivity Agency (EPA), the European Coal and 
Steel Community (ECSC), the European Economic Community 
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(Common Market), and the European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom). 

All of these need not be dealt with-here in detail. What is impor- 
tant for the purposes of this report is the increasingly close economic 
ties which are developing among the NATO countries. 

This trend is most marked in the case of Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxembourg, and the N a which are now 
commonly referred to as ‘“‘the Six’”’ and which comprise the mem- 
bership of the Coal and Steel Community, the Common Market, and 
Euratom. 

The Coal and Steel Community, which is headquartered in Luxem- 
bourg, was established in 1952 and is now a successful, going concern. 
Considerable progress has been made toward modernizing the steel 
industry and some supporting materials for steel making. Increased 
trade in coal and steel has taken place, both within the Community 
and between the Community and outside countries. Also—and 
perhaps more important in the long run—the governments and 
industries of the member countries have gotten used to the idea 
of supranational authorities and have gained valuable experience in 
making such supranational institutions work. 

In essence, the treaty establishing the Community provides for 
wiping out national boundaries so far as-the coal and steel industries 
of the six countries are concerned. It abolishes tariffs on coal and 
steel, outlaws measures of discrimination in regard to these indus- 
tries, and establishes a High Authority to enforce its terms, The 
Community does not itself mtervene in the production or sale of coal 
or steel, but has the responsibility of overseeing that. free competitive 
conditions within the market are maintained. During the 5-year 
transition period or, in the event of economic crisis, the Community 
may, under certain conditions, fix prices, allocate materials, or fix 
production quotas, 

At the time the Coal and Steel Community was established, there 
was considerable fear among private industrialists that they would be 
hurt, but this fear has proved unjustified. What has mainly happened 
is that outmoded plants have been forced to modernize and have then 
become quite competitive, It is recognized that this adjustment took 
place during a period of boom, but it is nonetheless significant in indi- 
cating what is likely to happen when the Common Market comes into 
force. 

The Common Market and Euratom treaties came into force Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, and these will ultimately have much more far-reaching 
effects, both for the countries immediately concerned and for the 
United States, than even the Coal and Steel Community. 

Under the Common Market Treaty, all customs and trade barriers 
among the six countries will be abolished over a transitional period of 
12 to 15 years. The result will be a single economic unit of 160 million 
people, by comcidence approximately the size of the United States 
market. Against the outside world, in the initial stages at least, the 
Common Market will maintain tariffs which are the average of those 
presently in force among its individual members. If American goods 
destined for Germany are landed in France, the tariff will be collected 
at the port of entry and credited to Germany. 

Negotiations are under way to tie the Common Market into the 
rest of the area of the Organization for European Economic Cooper- 
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ation through a free trade area arrangement. The precise form of 
this arrangement depends, of course, upon the outcome of the nego- 
tiations. Jf this outcome is a free trade area in its purest sense; tariffs 
and other trade barriers would be abolished as between members of the 
free trade area among themselves and also as between members of the 
free trade area and members of the Common Market. The only 
difference would be that members of the free trade area would remain 
free to set their own tariffs as against the rest of the world whereas 
tariffs of the Common Market will be uniform and will be set by 
supranational authorities of the Common Market. Thus, American 
exports to Great Britain or to Denmark would be subject to British 
or Danish tariffs as is now the case, and American exports to France 
or Germany would be subject to the Common Market tariff. But 
trade between Great Britain and Denmark, or between one of those 
countries and the Common Market, would be duty free. 

The Common Market and free trade area will involve very con- 
siderable readjustments. ‘This is especially the case for those members 
of the Common Market who now have lower than average tariffs 
and for those who have higher than average costs. The Netherlands 
is an example of members in the first category and Belgium an example 
of those in the second: It is in order to spread these adjustments 
over a reasonable period that the treaty provides a transition of as 
long as 12 to 15 years. It likewise provides a number of escape clauses 
for special situations. 

Enough experience has been accumulated, however, through the 
Coal and Steel Community and also through the Benelux (Belgium- 
Netherlands-Luxembourg) customs union to indicate that, although 
the transition may be painful to some people, everybody concerned 
will be better off after it is made. 

One is struck with the determination of the Europeans to carry 
through with the Common Market. For many, it is a political 
decision taken to contribute to European unity in full knowledge of the 
fact that the immediate economic consequences for some groups will be 
mixed if not actually disadvantageous on balance.’ Whatever the 
short-term effects may be, there 1s widespread optimism, even en- 
thusiasm, as to the long-term effects. 

It is significant that the Common Market and Euratom are viewed 
by many of their stanchest supporters not merely as economic devices 
but as steps on the road to full political union. Europe has already 
taken far-reaching steps down this road, and it seems reasonable to 
expect that the operations of the Common Market and Euratom will 
lead to further steps. This is a most welcome trend and has consist- 
ently been supported by the United States. The most recent con- 
gressional expression on the subject is found in section 105 (b) (1) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, as follows: 

The Congress welcomes the recent progress in European cooperation and 
reaffirms its belief in the necessity of further efforts toward political federation, 
military integration, and economic unification as a means of building strength, 
establishing security, and preserving peace in the North Atlantic area. 

For the United States, the Common Market will mean some changes 
in the method of doing business with Europe. One cannot now foresee 
with perfect clarity precisely what those changes will be. In the 
most pessimistic view—and one which is also held in certain British 
and Scandinavian circles—the Common Market could become a 
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mechanism of tariff protection and of discrimination against producers 
outside the Market area. This possibility has also occurred to certain 
traditionally low-tariff countries within the Market area, however, 
and we may be sure that these countries will strongly resist any such 
pressure. In the long run, so far as the United States is concerned, 
whether or not this happens probably depends on American trade 
policy as much as on anything else. If the United States moves 
steadily toward expanded and more nearly free trade, the Common 
Market, in its own interests, will probably move with us. On the 
other hand, if the United States moves toward a protectionist policy, 
we can expect European retaliation. 

One of the first results of the Common Market is likely to be 
increased American investment in Europe. An American manufactur- 
ing plant anywhere in the area will have all of the 6 countries as a 
domestic market in contrast to the present situation in which it has 
only 1 country as a domestic market. On balance, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the Common Market will give another boost to 
economic expansion in Europe, and this in itself is in the interest of 
the United States. 

Another important boost seems likely to come from the European 
Atomic Energy Community, the six-nation organization to control the 
production, ownership, and use of fissionable materials and to coordi- 
nate nuclear research. One of Western Europe’s biggest economic 
problems is its deficiency in energy. It is a large net importer of both 
coal and oil. 

Consequently, electrical and other energy is more expensive in 
Europe than in the United States, and atomic energy will therefore 
be competitive at higher prices than in the United States. The 
cooperative effort envisioned by Euratom should bring this about 
sooner than would otherwise be the case. If satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be worked out between the United States and Euratom, 
the experience gained by the latter should be of great value to 
ourselves. 

All of these movements toward economic unity in Europe can result 
in greater strength for NATO—in greater economic strength for its 
members and indirectly in closer political relations—but this is coming 
about outside the NATO framework. So far as NATO itself is con- 
cerned, its economic activities have taken the form largely of consul- 
tation about some of the special economic problems of its members. 

NATO could usefully play a larger role in regard to problems of 
this nature also with respect to members of the alliance who may 
encounter specific trade or balance of payments problems. Even 
where NATO itself is not in a position to take concrete action, the 
process of consultation or discussion in the North Atlantic Council 
might point the way to a solution. 

There have also been proposals for some sort of action by NATO 
to provide assistance for the development of underdeveloped countries. 
The most concrete of these proposals is the Pella plan, named after 
the able and imaginative Italian Foreign Minister, for European assist- 
ance to the countries of the Middle East. Under this plan, the United 
States would earmark European repayments of Marshall plan loans 
for Middle East economic aid, and the Europeans themselves would 
contribute additional amounts. 
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The plan is an interesting and original proposal which has much 
to commend it. On the whole, however, there seems to be no per- 
suasive reason for setting up yet another international aid-dispensing 
body. Further, Communist and other antiwestern propaganda in 
the Middle East has long pictured NATO as a colonialist, imperialist 
bloc, so that NATO-sponsored aid would probably be suspect from 
the beginning. This disadvantage, however, does not apply to all 
the individual nations of NATO. To the extent that NATO nations 
want to proceed with bilateral aid programs in the Middle East, or 
other underdeveloped areas, the United States might consider remit- 
ting Marshall plan loan repayments to be used for this purpose and 
matched with other funds of the NATO nation concerned. 


VI. Spectra, PrRoBLEMs 


There are a number of special problems which are confrontin 
NATO and which must be solved if the alliance is to attain its ful 
vigor. The most important of these relate to Algeria, Cyprus, 
Germany, and Iceland. 

Algeria 

This territory, legally, is an integral part of metropolitan France. 
Further, article 6 of the North Atlantic Treaty specifically includes 
it in the area protected by NATO. 

Many of the divisions which France is supposed to contribute to 
the NATO forces in Western Europe have been transferred to Algeria. 
These amount to about 400,000 men, or about one-half of its army. 
The Algerian involvement represents an economic drain on the French 
budget estimated at about $1 billion a year. 

The French are extremely sensitive about Algeria, and indeed about 
French interests in north Africa as a whole. They regard Algeria as 
a part of France and as an exclusively French problem. Yet when 
one member of NATO, especially such an important member as 
France, is so consistently weakened to the detriment of the whole 
alliance, the other members of NATO can hardly be expected to 
adopt an attitude of total unconcern. 

It is not the purpose of this report to suggest a solution for the situa- 
tion in Algeria. The purpose is simply to stress the necessity for find- 
ing a solution, the urgency of it, and the NATO interest in it. 

From Frenchmen in Paris, one can hear optimistic talk about the 
progress toward a military solution which can then be followed by a 
political solution. On the basis of the record in other parts of the 
world, including Indochina, this has the sound of dangerously wishful 
thinking. In the meantime, the longer a settlement is postponed, the 
more difficult it will be, and probably the less advantageous to France, 
The longer it is postponed, the more likely will be the deterioration of 
French relations with the independent states of north Africa, especially 
Tunisia and Morocco, and in fact with the whole Arab world. Finally, 
the longer a solution is postponed, the greater will become the danger 
of an increase in Communist influence in these states. 

The North Atlantic Council has not yet addressed itself to this 
thorny problem. However, on the basis of my conversations in all 
the NATO capitals, it can be said that there is widespread concern 
and disappointment that the French have found it necessary to 


transter to Algeria so large a proportion of their forces committed to 
NATO. 
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Cyprus 

The dispute over Cyprus involving the United Kingdom, Greece, 
and Turkey is greatly weakening the right flank of NATO and ‘is 
embittering relations among the powers concerned, especially as be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. Cyprus is a British Crown Colony off the 
southern coast of Turkey and the site of important British military 
installations. Its population of roughly 500,000 is 80 percent of 
Greek descent and 20 percent of Turkish. In somewhat oversimplified 
terms, the Greek Cypriots demand the right of self-determination, in 
which they are supported by the Greek Government. It is generally 
taken for granted that if this right were exercised, a majority of the 
people on the island would vote for union with Greece. This is 
strenuously opposed by the Turkish minority, with the support of the 
Turkish Government. The United Kingdom, faced with the task of 
maintaining order and protecting the military bases (which are im- 
portant not only to the United Kingdom but to all of NATO), has 
tried—so far unsuccessfully—to bring about a settlement which would 
be mutually satisfactory and which would at the same time protect 
the rights and interests of all concerned. 

It would be difficult to overstate the intensity of feeling in Greece 
and Turkey over this issue, especially in the former where it over- 
rides virtually all other issues. 

As in the case of Algeria, it is not the purpose of this report to sug- 
gest a solution. However, so long as no solution is found NATO can- 
not attain the strength which it should have on its vital eastern flank. 
The dispute, therefore, becomes a matter of concern not only to the 
pow directly involved but also to all of NATO. The parties must 

e made to realize that they have a responsibility to their allies in the 
matter. So long as base rights are protected, NATO itself has very 
little interest in how the dispute is settled, but only in a settlement that 
will be mutually fair and satisfactory. Public passions are such that 
the dispute can probably not be settled through public negotiations. 
This is a job for secret diplomacy, secretly aided and abetted by the 
North Atlantic Council. When an agreement is reached, it would be 


appropriate for the Council to consider a public guaranty of the 
agreement. 


Germany 


When the Federal Republic of Germany entered NATO in 1955, 
the plan was for Germany to supply NATO with 12 divisions within 
3 years plus small naval forces and substantial air forces within 4 
years. This schedule has since been revised downward several times, 
and as the third anniversary of German adherence to NATO ap- 
proaches, German forces are far below the goals originally set. 

Germany and France together are the key to the success or failure of 
NATO in Western Europe. They are the only continental powers of 
Western Europe with the population, the industrial base, and the 
economic strength to provide substantial military forces. Yet as 
1958 begins, the French forces are diverted to Algeria and the German 
forces are still largely on paper. 

The lag in the German buildup is too often glibly and rather 
cynically attributed to political reluctance to enter wholeheartedly 
into NATO. The grain of truth in this exaggeration is a feeling of 
antimilitarism on the part of some Germans, resulting at least in part 
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from the occupation policies of the United States and the other 
Allied Powers. But this feeling is definitely not antiwestern or even 
neutral. In this connection, it is significant that both the major 
parties in Germany—the governing Christian Democrats of Chancellor 
Adenauer and the opposition Social Democrats—supported German 
membership in the Common Market and Euratom, two projects which 
go further than NATO in integrating Germany into Western Europe. 
At least equally important with antimilitarism in explaining the ine 
in German rearmament are factors which are commonplace in other 
NATO countries and which, indeed, are not unknown in the United 
States: budgetary problems and policy problems of deciding between 
competing types of specific weapons. A further important point is 
that the Germans have faced the problem of creating a military 
establishment from zero. 

To give the reasons for the slowness of the German buildup, how- 
ever, is simply to point to the obstacles which must be overcome. 
NATO needs the full German contribution and needs it promptly. 
Discussions with the German Government about the matter ahontd 
more appropriately be carried on through the North Atlantic Council 
than by the United States alone. 

From time to time, the idea is broached, on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, that the whole German buildup should be scrapped and 
United States and other foreign troops withdrawn from Germany as 
part of a general disarmament agreement which might also include 
provision for the reunification of Germany. The suggestion has a 
certain superficial attraction, but upon more mature consideration it 
seems unrealistic and fraught with disadvantages to the West. First, 
the difficulties of reaching even a first-step, limited disarmament 
agreement have been such as to suggest that a general agreement of 
the sort envisaged must be far in the future. Second, one of the 
things which most impresses a traveler in Western Europe is the im- 
portance which the Europeans generally, including the Germans, 
attach to the continued proces of American troops in Europe as an 
indication of the United States commitment to NATO. To withdraw 
those troops would have most adverse political consequences in terms 
of confidence in the United States. Finally, in the present state of 
world affairs the concept of a disarmed, neutral Germany, along the 
model of Austria, has a number of things wrong with it. Germans 
are a different people from Austrians and would hardly be content 
with Austria’s role in the world. A neutral Germany within NATO 
would be an anomaly, and German withdrawal from NATO is entirely 
too high a price to pay, although it is probably the price the Russians 
want to extract. 


Iceland 


With 160,000 people, Iceland is the smallest NATO country in 
terms of population and one of the most important in terms of strategic 
location. It is the only NATO country with no armed forces. In 
view of its small population, it could at best have only token units. 
In view of its manpower shortage, even these would represent a severe 
economic strain disproportionate to their military value. 

The dominant political background in Iceland is democratic. So far 
as foreign affairs are concerned, this background is not neutralist but 
isolationist. 
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Ideology is not directly involved. There are Communists in 
Iceland, principally among the dockworkers and other low-paid, 
unskilled labor; and for reasons of internal politics, the Communist- 
dominated Labor Alliance, which is a minority party, has two ministers 
in Iceland’s Cabinet. But it is a mistake to think of Iceland as 
wavering ideologically between democracy and communism. The 
Icelandic Althing is the oldest parliament in the world, having cele- 
brated its thousandth anniversary more than 20 years ago. 

The dominant economic fact of Icelandic life is.fish, the exports. of 
which supply 95 percent of Iceland’s foreign exchange. High wages 
in Iceland have made this fish less competitive in free world markets. 
Further, the British market for fresh fish on ice was totally lost for 2 
years, 1954-56, because of a dispute with Great Britain over the 
extent of territorial waters. 

During this period, the Soviet Union entered the picture with an 
offer to buy quantities of Icelandic fish at higher than world prices in 
exchange for other foodstuffs and manufactured articles. As a conse- 
quence, 30 percent of Iceland’s trade is now with the Soviet bloc. 

The Organization for European Economic Cooperation is working 
on a technical assistance program to help Iceland with its frozen fish 
so that some of this trade can be shifted to Western Europe. In 
addition, through the judicious use of surplus agricultural commodities 
under Public Law 480 (the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act), the United States is also reducing Iceland’s reliance 
on wheat imports from the Soviet Union. 


VII. ConcLusion 


NATO has come a long way since it was organized in 1949. It has 
a long way yet to go. But it has undeniably made substantial and 
encouraging progress. It is stronger today in every sense—military, 
political, economic—than it was then. 

One sometimes hears it said that NATO was founded on fear. This 
is true in the sense that its founding members were afraid of Soviet 
aggression and banded together to stop it. But the statement does 
not do justice to the courage, the vision, and the wisdom of the 
founders. 

The threat still exists that NATO was conceived to meet. The 
need still exists to meet the threat. The premises of NATO are as 
valid today as they were in 1949. 

It is ironic, and it could be fatal, that some of the people of the 
NATO countries, including the United States, give some evidence of 
wearying of the effort necessary for their own survival, at the same 
time that they are enjoying more of the creature comforts than ever 
before. To the extent that NATO was founded on fear, it seems that 
time has dulled the fear. Time has also blurred the vision. 

It is sometimes said that what NATO needs is a dramatic new 
concept, as bold and imaginative as the Marshall plan or as NATO 
itself was in 1949. Certainly, there is constant need for creative, 
original thinking about NATO and its problems. Yet the fact that 
a need is felt for something new should not drive us to the use of one 
gimmick after another simply because the gimmick is new. The 
original concept of NATO is just as bold, imaginative, and sound in 
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1958 as it was in 1949. What is needed is not so much a new concept 
as a rededication to, and reaffirmation of, the old one. 

NATO represents the most powerful association of likeminded 
free men in human history. That is good; to say that it needs to be 
better is not to detract from the very considerable achievement which 
has already been made. 

It is well to reemphasize President Eisenhower’s warning in Paris 
that there is nothing inevitable about the triumph of human freedom. 
To say that we can win this struggle against aggressive international 
communism is not to say that we necessarily will win it. We can win 
it but only if we do the things we ought to do. This report has 
attempted to point out some of those things so far as NATO is con- 
cerned. There is not any easy or simple formula. There is only 
the day-to-day task of trying to harmonize conflicting views within 
the alliance, of strengthening the sense of unity that binds the alliance 
together, of raising armies, and of paying taxes. This can be done 
if we have the will to do it. If we do not have the will to do it, 
future historians may justifiably conclude that we did not deserve 
to survive anyway. 

The primary responsibility is upon the United States. The other 
members of NATO are looking to us for leadership. This gives the 
American people an opportunity such as has rarely been given to any 
people in history. The enormity of both the responsibility and the 
opportunity is frightening. But fear is the mother of courage, and 
this is a time for courage above all else. 

It was an encouraging, and in some ways even a thrilling, experience 
to visit all the NATO countries during the autumn of 1957. In all 
frankness it must be said that I began the trip with the thought that 
perhaps some of these countries needed to be given a lit tle more 
enthusiam about the alliance. But, instead, it was I who derived 
enthusiasm from them, and I ended the trip with the thought that 
too few Americans have an adequate realization of the value of NATO 
to the United States. 

The present value is great. The potential future value can be much 
greater if we have the wisdom and courage to meet the responsibilities 
which history has thrust upon us. 
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APPENDIX I 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Text of the North Atlantic Treaty, 63 Stat. 2241, Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 1964; Signed at. Washington, April 4, 1949; Ratification 
Advised by the Senate July 21, 1949; Ratified by the President July 25, 1949; 
Proclaimed by the President and Entered Into Force August 24, 1949; as 
Modified by Article II of the Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the 
Accession of Greece and Turkey, Treaties and Other International Act Series 
2390; Signed at London, October 17, 1951; Ratification Advised by the Senate 


February 17, 1952; Ratified by the President February 11, 1952; Entered Into 
Force February 15, 1952 


The Parties to this Treaty ! reaffirm their faith in the purposes and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations and their desire to live in peace with all 
peoples and all governments. 

hey are determined to safeguard the freedom, common heritage and civiliza- 
tion of their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, individual liberty 
and the rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and well-being in the North Atlantic area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts for collective defense and for the preser- 
vation of peace and security. 

They therefore agree to this North Atlantic Treaty: 


ARTICLE 1 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the United Nations, to 
settle any international disputes in which they may be involved by peaceful means 
in such a manner that international peace and security, and justice, are not en- 
dangered, and to refrain in their international relations from the threat or use of 
force in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 2 


The Parties will contribute toward the further development of peaceful and 
friendly international relations by strengthening their free institutions, by bringing 
about a better understanding of the principles upon which these institutions are 
founded, and by promoting conditions of stability and well-being. They will seek 
to eliminate conflict in their international economic policies and will encourage 
economic collaboration between any or all of them. 


ARTICLE 3 


In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this Treaty, the Parties, 
separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid, will maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack. 


ARTICLE 4 


The Parties will consult together whenever, in the opinion of any of them, the 


territorial integrity, political independence or security of any of the Parties is 
threatened. 


1 Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Turkey, United Kingdom; and the United States. Germany became a party to the 
North Atlantic Treaty by virtue of the Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the Accession of the Federal 
Republic of Germany: Signed at Paris, October 23, 1954; Ratification advised by the Senate April 1, 1955; 
Ratified by the President April 7, 1955; Entered into Force May 5, 1955. 
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ARTICLE 5 


The Parties agree that an armed attack against one or more of them in Europe 
or North America shall be considered an attack against them all; and consequently 
they agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, each of them, in exercise of the 
right of individual or collective self-defense recognized by Article 51 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, will assist the Party or Parties so attacked by taking forth- 
with, individually and in concert with the other Parties, such action as it deems 
necessary, including the use of armed force, to restore and maintain the security 
of the North Atlantic area. 

Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result thereof shall imme- 
diately be reported to the Security Council. Such measures shall be terminated 
when the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to restore and main- 
tain international peace and security. 


ARTICLE 62 


For the purpose of Article 5, an armed attack on one or more of the Parties is 
deemed to include an armed attack— 

(i) on the territory of any of the Parties in Europe or North America, on 
the Algerian Departments of France, on the territory of Turkey or the islands 
under the jurisdiction of any of the Parties in the North Atlantic area north 
of the Tropic of Cancer; 

(ii) on the forees, vessels or aircraft of any of the Parties, when in or over 
these territories or any other area in Europe in which occupation forces of 
any of the Parties were stationed on the date when the Treaty entered into 
ye or the Mediterranean Sea or the North Atlantic area north of the Tropic 
of Cancer. 


ARTICLE 7 


The Treaty does not affect, and shall not be interpreted as affecting, in any 
way the rights and obligations under the Charter of the Parties which are mem- 
bers of the United Nations, or the primary responsibility of the Security Council 
for the maintenance of international peace and security. 


ARTICLE 8 


Each Party declares that none of the international engagements now in force 
between it and any other of the Parties or any third state is in conflict with the 
provisions of this Treaty, and undertakes not to enter into any international 
engagement in conflict with this Treaty. 


ARTICLE 9 


The Parties hereby establish a council, on which each of them shall be repre- 
sented, to consider matters concerning the implementation of this Treaty. The 
council shall be so organized as to be able to meet promptly at any time. The 
council shall set up such subsidiary bodies as may be necessary; in particular it 
shall establish immediately a defense committee which shall recommend measures 
for the implementation of Articles 3 and 5. 


ARTICLE 10 


The Parties may, by unanimous agreement, invite any other European state 
in a position to further the principles of this Treaty and to contribute to the 
security of the North Atlantic area to accede to this Treaty. Any state so invited 
may become a party to the Treaty by depositing its instrument of accession with 
the Government of the United States of America. The Government of the 
United States of America will inform each of the Parties of the deposit of each such 
instrument of accession. 





‘ 2 As modified by the Protocol on the Accession of Greece and Turkey. The Article originally read as 
‘ollows: 


“ARTICLE 6 


‘For the purpose of Article 5 an armed attack on one or more of the Parties is deemed to include an armed 
attack on the territory of any of the Parties in Europe or North America, on the Algerian departments of 
France, on the occupation forces of any Party in Europe, on the islands under the jurisdiction of any Party 


= the North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer or on the vessels or aircraft in this area of any of the 
arties.”’ 
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ARTICLE ll 


This Treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by the Parties in 
accordance with their respective constitutional processes. The instruments of 
ratification shall be deposited as soon as possible with the Government of the 
United States of America, which will notify all the other signatories of each 
deposit. The Treaty shall enter into force between the states which have ratified 
it as soon as the ratification of the majority of the signatories, including the rati- 
fications of Belgium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, have been deposited and shall come into effect 
with respect to other states on the date of deposit of their ratifications, 


ARTICLE 12 


After the Treaty has been in force for ten years, or at any time thereafter, the 
Parties shall, if any of them so requests, consult together for the purpose of 
reviewing the Treaty, having regard for the factors then affecting peace and 
security in the North Atlantic area, including the development of universal as 
well as regional arrangements under.the Charter of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 


ARTICLE 13 


After the Treaty has been in force for twenty years, any Party may cease to be 
a party one year after its notice of denunciation has been given to the Government 
of the United States of America, which will inform the Governments of the other 
Parties of the deposit of each notice of denunciation, 


ARTICLE 14 


This Treaty, of which the English and French texts are equally authentic, shall 
be deposited in the archives of the Government of the United States of America. 
Duly certified copies. thereef will be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatories. 





APPENDIX II 
Itinerary October-December 1957 











Leave Arrive Transportation 
Oct. 9 is NS 6 ic cistcairne ctor iiss ctieenins Commercial airline 
Oct. 13. Jigs hg Sa loreaieschinneterbdecinniis nas ieee amet eiaealaaieale 
Os Bilabnnsuu seen cosncdelneneabenaannsbuniioneanaaiaa PRUE a6 wacnhasccenwen Air Force 
COR Bisse onc an nscncwndel Ea benneeakeaeaind | ee 0. 
I Finca cisco ncaa Hees senesannniaiae cabins banana Commercial airline, 
I ne ae OS ae Air Force. 
Dusseldorf... Commercial airline. 
es oe Automobile. 
I ci indiccnmeccaacant 0. 
ESE Do. 
Luxembourg. ---.....----- Do. 
PR iinls discerns ernie edad 0. 
Nt ccaa tsar asd Commercial airline. 
| SSE os Do. 
BS Giaithncsaccnskalews Do. 
as oc cdecee eee Oana Do. 
 iasthcnednodchabeaeae Air Force, 
Bi ibctiewsiindeknanwal Do. 
Copenhagen......_.._......| Commercial airline. 
a Do, 
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APPENDIX III 


Expenses of Senator Theodore: Francis Green, chairman, and Pat M. Holt, 
staff member, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, October 8 to December 6, 
1957: 

DOLLAR EXPENSES 


Railroad and pullman fare, Washington to New York (Mr. Holt only)-. $25. 92 








ass ale io threes artemm oy atc At Lae Sake ome Fink hee marae ke ork a 7. 20 
Excess baggage (committee records) --. 222 : 5. 50 
Bee I ey ae to aie be an sdeade ns cece me cae ate ae 3, 37 
RO Sa Gara ca. oa oo oe a Denes oa ee Carey aS os 1. 32 
BE soci. bc. Jul te ER, Cueet ys be suekoren 1, 95 
Per diem in lieu of subsistence, not covered by foreign currencies: 
I ri ntti bts tate winnie ait d mice eal eh Mita 36. 00 
REA, ne) denel Aetna <t bivenielhtieiiiiailie «ties simian agate Bh ad be 75. 00 
ek hai se daaks ottiaube a tig hhy ugh aiie aie siiaeagiael in nt aes 4 84 48. 00 
aie cicathest ¥ anit So\shen nant) aiaikie dehcarneahiianeen adie baeeth 204, 26 
FOREIGN CURRENCY EXPENSES 
ROCIERUES BIOOE  ~ on once <u SLES ~~ 52 694. 30 42. 56 
SOU Or TI a oes se Sod il a Se ig gd ne 1, 888. 00 265. 17 
Datel Mronee!! So Vi SO 8O LL Lita oa poser ee 8, 541. 40 612. 75 
Clermmad’ Marks oo) ov ie foe ek eit) 10 gob 1, 461. 35 347. 94 
Netherlands guilders. 2: _ 2. 2 eb eelt 300. 00 78. 53 
Belgian francs___--- a JY BLU IRR Jolson 20, 000. 00 400. 00 
French franes _- ------ iii so eo ni oe 300, 000. 00 714. 29 
British pounds-_---------- <n si msc a 100. 00 280. 00 
I ao eee ae aaa 5, 500. 00 192. 31 
DN Be aan 0d Sonica esse cent waee ocr 166, 500. 00 266. 40 
Gr SI, i ice muna a ate eaa-ee act 5, 050. 00 168. 33 
RUE Paes. Sava e~ bo dignudnets inne 485. 00 84. 35 
PR ci dicncceninactinnsanc eens: cnntsawhne eae 3, 352. 63 


Note.—Commercial a-rline tickets were paid for in Norwegian kroner by the Department of State at a 
cost of 10,003.24 kroner ($1,404.95) each for Senator Green and Colonel Kimmitt and 7,948.06 kroner ($1,116.30) 
for Mr. Holt who followed a shorter itinerary. Colonel Kimmitt’s other expenses were paid by the Depart- 
ment of Defense under regular Government travel regulations and are not chargeable to the Senate or to 
counterpart funds, 

The foreign currency expenses itemized above also include automobile transportation charges for those 
portions of the trip not made by commercal or Air Force plane, 


O 





